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THE PROFESSION OF JOURNALISM 


I‘ a recent book called Fleet Street and Downing 
Street, by Mr. Kennedy Jones, who was one of 
the driving forces behind that enormous engine of 
publicity known as “the Northcliffe Press,” there 
are some candid remarks about the status and influence 
of modern journalism. In a series of chapters he 
argues that journalism has become more of a business 
than a profession, and, in one chapter, he states 
bluntly that at no previous time has the reading 
public been so suspicious of the “‘ news ”’ presented 
to it by English newspapers as it is to-day owing to 
the suppression, exaggeration or falsification of news 
for political reasons. I think both statements are 
true, at the present time, and as a journalist proud of 
my “ profession,” and of what I refuse to call my 
“ business,’ I think both are lamentable. 

It is a curious thing that during the past twenty-five 
years which have seen the evolution of the New 
Journalism, represented by the Northcliffe Press, 
with many other imitators and rivals, two opposin 
tendencies have been at work. The first is the gradua 
loss of political prestige, owing to the capture of the 
papers’ policy by financial and wire-pulling groups, 
and the second is the social elevation of the journalist 
himself, especially in the lower ranks of the newspaper 
world. Both these changes have been brought about 
by the same pioneers, and I prophecy that there will 
soon be a struggle between the professional journalist 
and the business groups that control his work and life. 

I saw the last of the old type of journalist who lin- 
gered as a rare and venerable bird. At his best he was 
a scholar and a gentleman who in many cases abandoned 


the social caste to which he belonged by birth and 
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education in order to enjoy, with a certain cynical 
pleasure, the power which he wielded with his pen as 
a judge of the world’s controversies, as a critic of 
ideas and actions, and as a dispenser of fame or infamy. 
By the conditions of his work, badly paid in comparison 
with other professions, with long hours, mostly at 
night, with irregular meals, and in the squalour of 
old Fleet Street offices, he tended to become a 
** Bohemian,”’ as he loved to call himself. In his later 
years he was often a scruffy, dirty old gentleman, 
with a wide range of knowledge, and a certain intel- 
lectual arrogance which he shared with his cronies 
in clubs like ‘“‘ The Whitefriars,”” now most dignified, 
to which outsiders were seldom admitted or to which 
they came in a spirit of adventure. 

In the lower ranks—sub-editors and reporters— 
there was no pretence of social respectability, or at 
least of middle-class superiority and elegance. Many 
of those men were frankly outside the social pale, 
much as was the old-time actor. They were miserably 
paid, dressed shabbily, took their meals in old-fashioned 
chop-houses at odd times, and were apt to get 
“ fuddled ”’ with a frequency that often brought them 
to the gutter. The reporter of those old days was not 
above getting his news from the servants’ hall, nor of 
accepting a drink in the butler’s pantry! At the same 
time he was often a man of astonishing learning in 
strange, out-of-the-way realms of lore, and in spite of 
a coarseness of language due to a Rabelaisian sense of 
humour and an intimate familiarity with the sinks and 
stews of life, he often kept a little flame of idealism in 
his soul, and was faithful to traditions of truth in his 
own calling. 

When I went first to ‘“‘ The Street of Adventure,” 
as I nicknamed Fleet Street, there were few of these 
ancients left. Their places were being rapidly taken 
by young men who were not in the habit of drinking 
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The Profession of Journalism 


too much, who did not need as a rule to cut whiskers 
off their cuffs, who were at ease in the company of any 
social caste, who knocked at the front-doors of life, 
demanded, and were granted, the front seats at all of 
life’s peep-shows, and were found salaries that would 
have made the old-time editor gasp. Many of them— 
though not the most brilliant—were public school and 
university men. Most of them were well educated 
presentable fellows, with self-assurance and a sense of 
their own dignity. 

The Manchester Guardian, under Scott and 
Montague, established a brilliant school of journalists 
that afterwards invaded and captured London, as 
editorial writers and sub-editors (a little academic 
in their attitude towards life and scornful of 
the “ Northcliffe’ methods) and the Daily Mail 
was not altogether written “by office-boys for 
office-boys,” having on its staff such distinguished 
writers as G. W. Steevens, Charles Hands, Hamilton 
Fyfe and Filson Young, and opening its columns to 
every new star that appeared in the literary world, 
such as H. G. Wells and Arnold Bennett. 

The “‘ Special Correspondent ” was a development 
from the old-time reporter and was, and is, a better 
man. At home and abroad he was always on the spot 
when things were happening. He was not only a 
descriptive writer of life’s pageantry and drama (and 
his descriptive work, written at great speed and in 
difficult or dangerous conditions, was often admirable 
in style and vision), but he was an observer of all 
tendencies of thought, an interpreter of the comedie 
humaine, an essayist who modernized the tradition of 
Steele and Addison, and on the whole did not degrade 
it. Looking at the modern newspaper and comparing 
it with the best produced half a century ago, it is in 
my opinion beyond argument better in its literary 
style (there was nothing so frightful as the old “ jour- 
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nalese ”’), wider in its range of interests, more closely 
in touch with the interests of all classes (including 
women who were utterly neglected), and infinitely 
more rapid in its publication of world-wide news. 
The professional journalist belongs to a higher social 
status than his predecessor, thereby losing some good 
vulgar qualities, and his calling is recognized as an 
intellectual career in which there are fair prizes for 
the successful man or woman. The journalist himself 
has a sense of pride in his job, in its status and in its 
honour. In my opinion he is entitled to rank with the 
— great professions like that of medicine and the 
ar. 

How comes it,then, that the public opinion of modern 
journalism is so low? Mr. Kennedy Jones has gone 
to the rcot-causes when he shows the development of 
the newspaper business on absolutely commercial 
lines (of which he approves) and points, disapprovingly, 
to political selection of news. In the old days news- 
yom were published at a relatively low cost, making 
a fair margin of profit on their published price and 
being satisfied with a steady circulation sufficient to 
pay working expenses with a proper interest on the 
capital. The editor and his staff were largely aloof 
from the business end of the paper, and refused any 
dictation from the business interests. 

Nowadays the cost of production has increased 
enormously, and no daily paper can hold its own 
without immense capital and a great advertising 
revenue. The Tribune during its brief existence cost 
its proprietors something like £360,000, and died not 
because it was a bad paper, but because it was knocked 
out of existence by other papers with a greater power 
over the machinery of publicity, transport and circula- 
tion—elements which have very little to do with the 
intellectual merit of the reading matter. The Editor 
is therefore subordinate in importance to the Business 
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Manager. The writing journalist is dependent upon 
the financial backing and success of his paper. There 
comes in the power of the Capitalist. Without an idea 
in his head beyond political interest or financial gain, 
he may acquire the controlling shares in a great 
journal, or form a group of fellow-capitalists to buy 
the power of its influence on behalf of a party or a 
leader. The paper loses its independence, and its 
free expression of opinion is limited to special pleading 
within the party lines. 

That has always been the temptation of journalism, 
and from time to time it has succumbed to it ; but at the 
present day it is apparent to the masses of readers in a 
way that saps all their confidence. That is not due 
to the editorial comment which has always been, and 
is often violently, on party lines, but to the obvious 
selection, suppression and presentation of news itself 
in support of the paper’s policy. Formerly the news- 
paper-reading public believed that a statement of 
fact, the report of a speech, the description of an event 
might be read as “‘ gospel truth,” and that news was 
undoctored and uncensored. Now they have perceived 
that by emphasizing some aspect of the day’s news, 
by omitting vital details, by the arrangement of type 
giving prominence to one set of facts, while another is 
hidden away in small type or suppressed altogether, 
the history of the world is distorted as in a convex 
or a concave mirror according to the control of its 
news services, and is often by no means a faithful, 
complete, and truthful reflection of events. The mili- 
tary and civil censorship during the war revealed this 
to the public in a startling way—to a public which 
often knew the unpublished truth about air raids or 
other tragedies—and it will take years, perhaps, to 
win back public confidence, unless there is an immedi- 
ate reform in the way of an absolutely “‘ undoctored ” 
press. 
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This reform will have to be achieved by the pro- 
fessional journalist fighting the political and business 
control of the Press, and by a rigid insistence upon the 
honour of his profession and his own right to liberty 
of opinion. There are many now in Journalism (in 
the Provinces as well as in London, and perhaps more 
in the Provinces) who will not swerve a hair’s breadth 
in their regard to what they believe to be the truth, 
and who, as special correspondents or editorial writers, 
will not modify or colour their accounts of history day 
by day. Many of them have risked or resigned their 
positions rather than forfeit their right to tell the truth 
and have suffered poverty in consequence. But as a 
matter of fact it is generally the journalist, stubborn in 
principle, who succeeds and attains power and recogni- 
tion—for, after all, the public likes sincerity and is 
quick to recognize it, and what the public likes is not 
to be lightly handled by those who cater for the public. 
It is the sincerity of the writing men which will 
challenge and beat the insincerity of those who try to 
run the machine on falsity. If the journalist loses 
his liberty it will be his own fault. 

After the low intellectual period of the newspaper 
wires during the war, when all news was under official 
control and when, from patriotic motives, and even 
wickedly sometimes, the newspapers allowed them- 
selves (very unwisely I think) to become mere organs 
of propaganda, working up hatred, hushing up tragedy, 
killing chivalry, there are, I believe, some signs of a 
return to higher traditions, noticeable, for instance in 
the fair reports of Labour troubles published by 
papers antagonistic to the demands which lead to that 
strife, and in an honest analysis by special correspon- 
dents of the conditions prevailing in Central Europe 
among those who were our enemies. 

There is a spirit of reform in Fleet Street here 
and there. Honest men are putting their heads together 
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Mozart 


to revive in a full measure the liberties and the honours 
of the Press. The greatest enemy they have to en- 
counter, after all, is not the business controller, who is 
there to give the public what it wants (that is the payin 
philosophy), but a large section of the public itself, 
whose taste is deplorable, whose stupidity is entrenched 
behind barbed wire defences and whose frivolity of 
mind after five years of dreadful history is shameless. 
A people gets the Press it deserves. . . . The jour- 
nalist, as I know him, is better than his public, though 
the machine that he serves keeps pace with the public 
mind. PuILip GIBBS. 


Me 


MOZART 


HE sunshine, and the grace of falling rain, 
The fluttering daffodil, the lilt of bees, 

The blossom on the boughs of almond trees, 
The waving of the wheat upon the plain— 
And all that knows not effort, strife or strain, 
And all that bears the signature of ease : 
The plunge of ships that dance before the breeze, 
The flight across the Twilight of the crane ; 
And all that joyous is, and young; and free, 
That tastes of morning and the laughing surf ; 
The dawn, the dew, the newly turned-up turf, 
The sudden smile, the unexpressive prayer, 
The artless art, the untaught dignity— 
You speak them in the passage of an air. 


MAURICE BARING. 
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THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
ALICE MEYNELL 


HE substance of most books of modern verse is 
the succession of scattered emotions remaining 
to those who have no philosophy of life, who cannot see 
the wood for the trees, who suffer the ache of an inner 
vacuity, who clutch at the passing straw of any transient 
emotion because that wandering wisp is the only 
tangible thing in the disorder of their attention. But 
an ache for something which is not there, a confession 
of something wanting, a search for some centre on 
which to repose: none of these is a substitute for a 
positive quality. It is the absence of a personality 
which these reveal ; they are symptoms, not revelations. 
The lack which earnestness, striving, purpose (ugly 
words for ugly vices) betray in life and in prose, this 
scatter-brained emotionalism betrays in poetry. The 
first cannot speak, nor the second sing. This explains 
why we read most contemporary books of verse with 
impatience, and why, if we read many of them, all 
sense of standard seems to depart from us. 

Here I have tried to make the effort which most 
readers will hardly be at pains to make for themselves, 
the effort to diagnose the disorder of which most 
modern verse is the reflection. Since this dis-ease, 
with the disillusion which accompanies it, is now en- 
demic, we should recognize its nature and then fortify 
ourselves by a study of those writers, classical and 
modern, who in different degrees belong to the true 
order of poetry. This order is to be recognized 
by its affirmative note and by the unmistakable pre- 
sence of attention. Now full attention will be awakened 
only by recognition of some reality. It will have a 
centre of gravity, however small, from which, as from 
the sun or from the daisy, rays of light will spread to 
the joy of every eye once focussed upon it. For the 
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The Collected Poems of Alice Meynell 


poet is always the seer ; and though we boast that he 
merely expresses that which we already know, he 
gives us, in truth, his eyes for a moment, his eyes as 
well as that whereon they have rested. The multitude 
of books of modern verse, then, is a triumph not of 
education, but of machinery. The faster the number 
grows the more important does it become to return 
to the standard set by the few, the true poets among 
them. Mrs. Meynell, like Mr. W. H. Davies, must 
bear her share of the common burden, and submit 
without undue dismay to another appreciation of 
herself. 

The reception of her work has been somewhat 
curious. The early volume was well received by those 
whose praise was worth having. Then she turned 
to prose, and that was also praised, mainly, I think, 
by the rank and file of critics, except in the case of 
Patmore, who preferred the prose to the verse! What 
did she think of his preference? It is hard for a 
writer who began with verse, and whose verse was 
applauded, to find her prose preferred thereto ; 
the harder the greater the critic. I can fancy that Mrs. 
Meynell would have weighed his words more than 
those of others, and that her response would have 
been, not “‘ It is unfair to say that,” but simply “ Is 
it true? ”’ Since she returned to verse, she must on 
reflection have said to herself: ‘‘ A writer has two 
media. He need not limit himself to one. To seek to 
limit himself in accordance with the verdict of others 
would be to surrender to the critics who are far too 
apt to interfere. I shall write a poem, gentlemen, when 
the mood is upon me, and an essay when I will.” At 
this point in her reflections the drawing-room door 
908 opened, and the ghostly line of critics took their 
eave. 

It is possible that the preference has changed since 
then. For myself I am on the side of the verses, 
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because they are free’ from a quality which may be 
discerned in the prose, the quality (how far is it a 
— ?) of preciousness. The only prose to which 
this essay must refer is that provided by the titles. 
Anyone acquainted with the essays would recognize 
the author of a poem called Renouncement, and the 
author of another poem entitled The Lover urges the 
Better Thrift. Let us pause upon these titles for a mo- 
ment. Though there is precedent for the old word 
renouncement, no Englishman would use it until he 
had first thought of, and then rejected, renunciation. 
It is not idiomatic. It is correct, but a trifle too 
conscious of its correctness. It attracts our notice 
to itself. Why was it preferred to renunciation? I 
often asked myself the question, for this title long 
discouraged me from reading further. The answer 
is interesting. It came to the pen of the writer before 
the word renunciation and not afterward ; and it came 
before because a long residence in France had made 
the French form of a word more habitual than the 
English, which flowered upon her page in a landscape 
of French memories. A similar explanation should 
be remembered in regard to the essays, but I doubt how 
far it would affect most of the instances on which a 
critic would fasten. The Lover urges the Better Thrift is 
a good instance, because either the reader feels a 
certain euphuistic quality in these words, or he does 
not. Those who feel it can say only that it is not a 
title which Shakespeare would have chosen, or Words- 
worth, the great master of idiom, or even Browning, 
who was ever ready to make the language dance to 
any, except an euphuistic, tune. Meredith might 
have used it; but with him we desert our English 
idiom to indulge in a scholar’s escapade. Like 
Carlyle, he improvised upon the language ; he never 
let it play its native tune. The result was a series of 
effects ; but these were dearly purchased by the cor- 
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The Collected Poems of Alice Meynell 


ruption of the language, which encouraged its further 
corruption in others. Preciousness, taken seriously, 
has been defined to be the learned corruption of lan- 
guage, which it teases into odd shapes and treats to 
affectations. Let the reader ask himself whether 
The Lover urges the Better Thrift is not a departure 
from the ease of English idiom. 

It is just that Renouncement has become Mrs. 
Meynell’s famous poem: the one poem which will 
always be quoted from her. No one will ever ask what 
she wrote. She is the author of Renouncement. 'To be 
identified with one work, in this sense, is to have 
attained the certainty of reputation. It is the most 
simple test, and the best. To revive the freshness of 
this familar piece, let us note first that it is a sonnet, 
and secondly how it has grown under her hand. 
The sonnet is the favourite, and properly the favourite, 
form of the smaller poets. It is the favourite form 
because it is the shortest metrical scheme yet acclima- 
tized to English prosody. While the greatest poets, 
like Wordsworth, have been the greatest masters of 
the sonnet, the poets of the second rank, like Rossetti, 
have done well, even excellently, in this form. Its 
narrowness is a quality, not a defect, and like a Scotch 
burn, it is properly the haunt of the grayling and the 
minnows. Blanco White lives as the author of one 
sonnet. Mrs. Meynell will live chiefly as the author 
of another, around which her other poems will cluster 
like facets round the table of a gem. Her quality is a 
perfection of integrity which needs a small compass to 
display itself. Thus Renouncement suggests her range 
and is an instance of its quality. To observe this, note, 
secondly, the improvements made in the final version. 
“ Love ” has been changed to “‘ thought ” in the second 
and third lines, an obvious gain in directness and 
perspicuity ; and “ dearest ” has become “ sweetest ” 
in the fourth line. This last change has involved 
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another : the substitution of “fairest ” for “‘ sweetest 
in line five. These variorum readings may be excused 
because they give a new interest, as the changes 
have given a richer content, to a poem by now in 
danger of being too familiar to the reader. Let me 
note one other change which is also an improvement. 
The Lady of the Lambs has become The Shepherdess. 
Wordsworth would have liked the later title better. 
Having inferred the compass of Mrs. Meynell’s 
work from the fact that her famous piece is a sonnet, 
we shall know for what to hope, and for what not to 
look, in her work generally. A small compass implies 
intensity, and intensity, together with a small compass, 
implies an absence of vitality in the larger sense. If 
we turn to the drawing by Sargent which adorns the 
volume of Collected Poems, what do we see? We seea 
tall, slender figure, the stem, as it were, of a delicate, 
refined face, a face a little weary, as if it were masked 
with the ashes of a fire which had wasted the spirit 
within. The distinction, the beauty is apparent, but 
there is the sense, often to be observed in an aristo- 
cratic face, of the end, of the weariness of a long road, 
most of which lies behind the traveller. The thread 
which binds the sheaf of Mrs. Meynell’s verses is a 
thread of sadness. Renunciation, we perceive, is the 
characteristic subject, for her mind is preoccupied with 
tragic moments, moments bravely borne no doubt, 
but requiring bravery to bear them. Life is a burden to 
this poetess, not a joy. It imposes too great a strain 
upon her nerves. She has to brace herself to live, and 
is less conscious of life than of the daily price to be 
paid for living. Ina poem entitled The Modern Mother, 
the mother hopes not for the love of her son but for 
his ‘‘ forgiveness.” Had she not bestowed upon him 
the tragic present of life? Again, in Parentage, a poem 
written before the War, we are told that women who 
bear children are the real slayers, because war and 
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The Collected Poems of Alice Meynell 


disease prey upon living things and everything which 
is born is led to the slaughter. The experiences which 
move her most, and the poignancy of which she uses 
all the resources of her art to prevent us from losing, 
are tragic, cruel moments ; and these she contemplates 
with the fascination of a magnet to its pole. An 
exquisite example of her talent in this kind is Maternity: 


One wept whose only child was dead, 
New-born, ten years ago. 

““ Weep not ; he is in bliss,” they said. 
She answered, “‘ even so. 


Ten years ago was born in pain 
A child, not now forlorn. 
But oh, ten years ago, in vain, 
A mother, a mother was born.” 


An acid touches every poem as with a cautery. Let 
us note a few touches which are the more revealing 
because they are touches only, shadows which steal 
upon her work like the twilight, little clouds which 
come between her spirit and the sun. In Veni Creator 
she asks, not if there is one Joy unknown to God, but 
if there is one “ lowliness ’’ unknown to Him, and cries : 


Look at the mournful world Thou hast decreed, 


and at the “‘ hapless” men who know their “ hapless- 
ness” within it. These adjectives coming spontan- 
eously to her pen haunt her poems from the beginning. 
In Why wilt Thou Chide? the attainment is “ to 
be denied” some one; and the rejected lover is told 
that no one can dare to “hope” for a part in his 
“despair.” In San Lorenzo’s Mother, a poem 


deservedly admired, the last verse runs as follows : 


There is One alone who cannot change ; 
Dreams are we, shadows, visions strange ; 
And all I give is given to One. 
I might mistake my dearest son, 
But never the Son who cannot change. 
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The conviction which burns at the heart of this faith 
must not blind our eyes : the emphasis of the last two 
lines is distributed equally between them. If the 
emphasis was not so strong upon line four, the fifth 
line would be much weakened. Therefore we are 
conscious not only of the faith but of the tragic admis- 
sion which has made this faith unfaltering. Again, in 
the charming poem, An Unmarked Festival, which 
celebrates the first chance meeting of two lovers, 
Mrs. Meynell is interested not only in the great event 
which came suddenly upon them, but that it went as 
it came for long unmarked. In The Unexpected Peril 
she is more explicit. Her youth, she says, was never 
* abounding ” nor 


In love with the sufficient day. 


Her “first slumber nightly rehearsed”? her “last.” 
She goes still further : 


My shroud was in the flocks ; the hill 
Within its quarry locked my stone ; 

My bier grew in the woods ; and still 
Life spurred me where I paused alone. 


When the siege of her spirit was raised a little later, her 
new house-mate, “‘ ease,” filled her with hardly less 
misgiving, and in the end she implores the Angels of 
Labour and Pain, for it is “‘ fear”? which can best 
teach her. 

The latest volume, A Father of Women, abounds 
in similiar touches. In a poem upon the Lord’s 
Prayer heaven is ‘“‘ unconceivable.” The Thy Will 
is “ inexorable yet implored ” ; the divine words are 
charged with an “ unknown purpose.” With a sense 
almost perverse she declares in The Two Questions that 
her mind is appalled not by the yamyeey of the inno- 
cent heart, but by the punishment of the wicked: a 
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The Collected Poems of Alice Meynell 


oint of view which (unless I re is seeking 
or some subtlety of suffering where a healthy vitality 
would find joy. The most joyful of English poets, 
Thomas Traherne, the exquisite Anglican mystic, 
whose subject was always felicity, and Coventry 
Patmore, the most masculine of poets, are alike at 
least in this that both of them number among the 
pleasures of heaven the spectacle of thoroughly bad 
people receiving their deserts. But Mrs. Meynell 
would exchange that pleasure for some ache of pity 
or desire : without an edge she would hardly recognize 
her felicity. The Divine Privilege is “‘ to be alone the 
sacrificed.” In The Treasure life is 


How weak, 
How sad, how brief! O how divine, divine ! 


Indeed it is hardly too much to say that her imagina- 
tion is only awakened fully by the spectacle of suffering, 
and when she sings it is in elegy. The Letter of a Girl 
to her own Old Age, with its long line of lamentation 
and the skilful droop of the feminine ending, is charac- 
teristic ; and yet, if the spectacle of suffering were 
offered to her in its nakedness, as Mestrovic offered 
it to us all in his ‘‘ Crucifixion,” I fancy that she would 
turn away her eyes and declare that it was not bearable. 
Such a turning away I should regard as evidence of 
the truth of this criticism. We do turn away when we 
see ourselves face to face. Consequently Mrs. Meynell 
must place herself slightly at an oblique angle, and 
view the moments which possess her mind a little from 
one side. She shoots beside the mark rather than at 
it; and her arrows, like the bright glances of the 
robin, fly the straighter because they seem to spy 
their object from one side. This gives a bird-like 
a to her writing, which is at once intense but 

etached. - 

We gain from her work, then, this: not, at first, an 
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extension of our humanity but an added sharpness to 
our consciousness. But in so far as this consciousness 
is concerned with experiences not peculiar in them- 
selves, but common to all men, it is enriching. The 
experience of Strephon in St. Catharine of Siena is 
an experience of mankind; Catharine herself is 
feminine humanity. Hackneyed or official themes 
are transformed by this insight. Shakespeare’s Ter- 
centenaries become two dates in Mrs. Meynell’s own 
life, and the death of Edith Cavell is seen as perhaps 
Edith herself saw it : a nurse who watched at her own 
death-bed, a woman who quietly waited for the dawn. 
We penetrate beyond the heroine of the copy-book 
to the natural woman, and go with her to meet her fate. 
This is the quality which raises Mrs. Meynell’s verse 
to the highest point possible to its own order. Each 


poem, too, is carefully reasoned, and the reader who - 


does not follow the argument will miss the whole ; 
for intellectually no less than emotionally the verse has 
point. This intellectual concentration is a dangerous 
quality. Via et Veritas et Vita is an epigram, but a 
good one. Veni Creator and Why wilt Thou Chide? 
are, or are near to, intellectual conceits. The latter 
poem seems to offer an impossibly subtle consolation. 
Renunciation, consolation, how the theme recurs ! 

The limits of this poetry are sharply defined, and the 
substance is the clearer for them. ‘That substance 
is true and genuine, but it is not gay or great. Joy isa 
quality of strength, and only in the greatest poets is 
intensity wholly free from tensity. The edge of a 
refined intelligence which we carry away from our 
reading has been gained by a tension of the nerves, 
which are robbed of some of their tone by the strain 
imposed upon them. We cannot repose upon this 
poetry. It is a tonic rather than a wine. It is life at 
its most intense, rather than at its highest, which we 
find here. For life at its highest is pure joy ; at the 
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centre of joy there is peace ; and genius is too simple to 
be sad. 

But that I may not seem to have bent the quotations 
to my argument or to have cast a preconceived shadow 
upon them, let me conclude with one quotation which 
shows her imagination at large and free. It comes 
from Christ in the Universe ; and the subject of the 
poem is His dealing with other worlds than the earth : 


Nor, in our little day, 
May His devices with the heavens be guessed, 
His pilgrimage to thread the Milky Way 
Or His bestowals there be manifest. 


But in the eternities, 
Doubtless we shall compare together, hear 
A million alien Gospels, in what guise 
He trod the Pleiades, the Lyre, the Bear. 


O, be prepared, my soul ! 
To read the inconceivable, to scan 
The million forms of God those stars unroll 
When, in our turn, we show to them a Man. 


That has a vitality, a splendour comparable to some 
of Francis Thompson’s imagery: the lattice-window 
has been opened ; we feel the breath of the sky. The 
air comes finely in on the thought here expressed. 
But we may not remain long at the open window, 
and are led by Mrs. Meynell to explore the interior 
of Humanity’s familiar house. 

OsBERT BURDETT. 


ie 
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THE TRADING AND INDUSTRIAL 
GILDS 


NTIL the recent publication of Mr. Westlake’s 

interesting volume upon The Parish Gilds 
of Medieval England,* students were apt to devote 
far too exclusive attention to Gilds of the kind I 
propose to deal with in this article. There were two 
main.reasons for this preference: firstly, there was 
much more copious material available concerning the 
Trade and Craft Gilds; secondly, they were of a 
nature that appeals more readily to modern “‘ practical ” 
Englishmen. Yet it must not be forgotten that the 
je and normal Gilds in England were Religious 
Gilds, Confraternities having primarily a religious 
purpose, and only as a by-product any sort of social 
or industrial services.t ‘The Trading and Industrial 
Gilds were later developments, existing side by side 
with, and in imitation of, the Religious Gilds. They 
fall into two clearly marked classes—the Gilds-merchant 
and the Craft Gilds. 

A.—The Gilds-merchant. The Gilda Mercatoria, 
or Merchant-Gild, which is the earlier kind, seems in 
its origin to have been composed, not only of those 
who carried on trade from town to town and in foreign 
countries, but also of all the craftsmen of any sort in 
each town. We hear of it by name first in the end of the 
eleventh century. But it is very probable that some at 
least of the Cnighten-Gilds, of which we hear in Saxon 
times, were, or developed into, Merchant-Gilds. 
Certainly that at Canterbury was described indiffer- 
ently as the Gild of Cnights at Canterbury or the 
Ceapmann-Gild, and Dr. Gross has shown that the 

* S.P.C.K., London, 1919. 

¢ An analogy may be found in the Religious Orders, which were 
primarily organizations for the sanctification of the individual and 


the defence of the Church, but which became, incidentally as it 
were, such potent instruments for the civilization of Europe. 
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word “cnight”’ was often used in charters as a 
synonym of ‘‘ townsman.’”’ However that may be, we 
find a Gild-merchant mentioned in a Burford charter 
of 1087, while, as time goes on, these bodies appear 
established in about one hundred English towns, 
Curiously enough there never seems to have been a 
Gild-merchant in such important towns as London, 
Norwich and the Cinque Ports. It is true one thirteenth 
century document mentions a Gild-merchant in Lon- 
don, but this seems to be a mere clerk’s error. As to 
the Cinque Ports, they had such privileges of all sorts 
that a Gild-merchant would have been unnecessary, 
while at Norwich and some other towns the Religious 
Gilds seem to have taken its place. The direct object 
of a Gild-merchant appears to have been to control 
the conditions of trading in the town where it was 
established. Its main feature, as Lipson puts it, 
“consisted in the exclusive right of its members to 
buy and sell within the borough, retail and wholesale, 
on market days and all other times without payment of 
toll or custom.” Sometimes this privilege was ex- 
tended to all burgesses, but usually it was confined to 
the members of the Gild-merchant. Others might 
take a limited part in the wholesale trade of the town, 
provided they paid toll, but only the gildsmen were 
allowed to undertake retail trade. Thus the Gild 
authorities were able to control both the quality of the 
goods sold and the conditions of their production, 
while at the same time “ cutting ” competition from 
outside was impossible. 

Another important privilege that obtained in the 
Gild-merchant was that all members of the Gild had 
the right to share in any transaction by a fellow gilds- 
man. Thus if one gildsman bought a large supply of 
cloth from a foreign merchant, every other gildsman 
in the town who was present when the bargain was 
made, had a right to share in the purchase at the original 
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price paid. This privilege, which seems to us hard on 
the original purchaser, was deliberately made to prevent 
the richer members of the community from buying 
up all available goods to the detriment of the poorer 
gildsmen. Later this privilege gave rise to co-operative 
purchasing by the Gild authorities for the equal benefit 
of the Gild members, who had the first claim upon all 
such bargains. Nor does this by any means exhaust 
the list of benefits arising from membership of a 
Gild-merchant. If a gildsman fell sick, he was visited 
and supplied with remedies and dainties ; if he became 
poor, he was helped from the Gild funds ; if he found 
himself in prison, as was not infrequent in those days 
of rough and ready justice, the officers of his Gild took 
steps to procure his release. Further, the mere fact 
that he was a member of a powerful and recognized 
organization greatly strengthened his commercial 
position. If he went out to trade with another town, 
his Gild officers would provide him with a letter of 
recommen. ‘on, or “test,” to those into whose 
district he was going. If he got into trouble there or 
elsewhere, his Gild at home would take up his cause 
and often procure him a fair hearing. The Gild of 
one town would not infrequently make an agreement 
with the Gild of another, whereby their members should 
share privileges in their respective areas. In some 
instances a Royal charter would grant to the gildsmen of 
a favoured town freedom from toll throughout the 
Realm. Last, and by no means least, a Gild usually 
made itself responsible for the debts of its members, 
this greatly enhancing their credit in other towns. And 
the right of ‘‘ withernam,” that is, of distraining on 
the goods of any fellow-townsman of a defaulting 
debtor who happened to be within reach, which was 
in time conferred by charter upon many towns, 
made it in every way expedient that Gild authorities 
should see to it that their members paid their debts. 
86 
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Of course, the privileges of a Gild-merchant were, 
like all human institutions, liable to be abused. But, 
in this country at any rate, the abuse seems to have 
been much less than is sometimes assumed. In 
England but little record has come down to us of that 
oppression of the poorer craftsmen by wealthy Gild 
members that caused such disturbances in the Scottish 
and Continental towns. It is true that in London and 
elsewhere we hear complaints in the twelfth century 
of the weavers being excluded from Gild privileges 
and burgess-ship ; but this seems to be not uncon- 
nected with the undoubted fact that most of the weavers 
in that early period were, or had been, foreign immi- 
grants, whom native traders and craftsmen looked on 
askance. Butchers and tanners, too, for some reason, 
were apt to be excluded from the Gilds-merchant so 
long as they exercised their trades, but this may have 
been due to the unpleasant nature of their trades. 
A yet more important reason was the attempt of the 
weavers and others, by purchasing charters from the 
King, to stand out of the common burdens of civic 
life, a procedure which the municipalities naturally 
resented. Certainly all sorts of craftsmen—carpenters, 
cooks, fishermen, inn-keepers, builders and others— 
are found on the lists of Gild members, and there is 
no evidence that they were oppressed by the merchants. 

Then again, undoubtedly, as a Gild became more 
powerful, its members tended to have more influence 
in local municipal affairs. In some cases the Gild 
officers were at the same time the municipal officers. 
But in England, with its strong central government that 
fostered municipal growth, the Gild-merchant never 
took the place of, or attained to complete control over, 
the municipality. To quote Lipson, “It was an 
important element in the civic constitution, but it was 
subordinate to and not identical with the municipal 
government ! ” 
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A gildsman generally was also a burgess, but there 
were many burgesses who were not gildsmen and some 
gildsmen who were not burgesses. Even in the greatest 
days of the Gild-merchant it was subject to the ultimate 


control of the town authorities, though these very 


authorities might be its own members. 

As time went on, however, and town life became more 
complex and industrial processes became more special- 
ized, it ceased to be possible for the Gild-merchant to 
include and control all the various crafts. While the 
merchants and general traders tended to form trading 
companies, the various crafts tended to split off into 
independent craft organizations. For some time the 
Gild-merchant resisted this tendency, but social 
development was not to be prevented, and the Craft 
Gilds were successful in establishing their right to 
independent existence. By the fourteenth century 
the Gild-merchant had become an obsolete institution, 
and we hear but little of it in later years. 

B.—The Craft Gilds. 'Though the great period of 
the Craft Gilds does not come till the end of the 
thirteenth century, we hear of them at least two 
hundred years earlier. As far back as the reign of 
Henry I we find the weavers already organized on 
craft lines in London, Winchester, and Oxford, while 
the Bakers’ Gild appears in London in the reign of his 
son. But these seem to have been exceptions. The 
textile trades, indeed, for some reason appear through- 
out English history to be among the earliest to adopt 
new forms of industrial life, while the organization and 
control by public authority of anything affecting the 
food of the people is a characteristic of medieval life. 

But it is not till the fourteenth century in this 
country that the wider and looser organization of the 
Gild-merchant definitely gives place to more specialized 
bodies like the Craft Gilds. The fourteenth and 
fifteenth century, indeed, while certainly showing a 
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grievous and increasing weakening of the Christian 
spirit that had slowly rebuilt European civilization, 
are yet remarkable as displaying the power of Christian 
tradition to give birth to wholesome social organiza- 
tions. Every town was a centre of vivid, energetic 
life, municipal government developed and consolidated 
rapidly, while industrial life produced innumerable 
Gilds, regulating and protecting every kind of industry. 
The Craft Gilds took over and developed the industrial 
work of the Gilds-merchant. Every detail of industrial 
life was subject to their control. They regulated the 
buying of the materials, the conditions of life for the 
workers, the quality of the goods produced, and the 
price at which they were to be laid before the public. 
Their officers examined the quality of the raw materials, 
and destroyed or forbade the sale of unsound items. 
They condemned unsound work, haled recalcitrant 
tradesmen before the magistrates, chastised unruly 
apprentices, and dealt severely with tyrannical masters. 
The court of each Gild settled the number of journey- 
men and apprentices that each master might employ 
and the terms of their employment, heard appeals of 
aggrieved members against the action of the Gild 
wardens or some Gild brother, laid down the propor- 
tion of the Gild funds that were to be expended on 
religious services or pageants, settled the details of 
the annual dinners and Gild meetings, arranged for 
the care and helping of sick or indigent brothers and 
their families, collected and paid to the King or the 
municipality the due taxes, sometimes consulted how 
the Gild might evade new burdens laid upon it by 
the Powers in being. In all their recorded actions 
we find that same mixture of business ability, blunt 
common sense and sturdy faith that is characteristic 
of the English in the Middle Ages. 

All the Craft Gilds consisted of the threefold system 
of apprentices, journeymen and masters and, in the 
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earlier days at any rate, the same persons were in 
succession all three. Apprenticeship was the basis of 
the whole organization : the idea that each lad should 
learn his trade thoroughly by long service in the house 
and under the tuition of a master skilled in the craft. 
The time assigned to apprenticeship varied ; mostly 
it was for seven years, but not infrequently it was for 
shorter or longer terms. Thus the Fullers of North- 
ampton only required four years training, while the 
Lorimers (harness makers) of London insisted upon 
ten years. Sometimes, as among the Girdlers at 
York, it was found necessary to extend the term pre- 
viously thought sufficient. The age at which appren- 
tices were taken varied from fourteen for the Norwich 
weavers to eighteen for the London carpenters, 
though cases are known in which children of eleven 
were apprenticed. The apprentice, by the terms of 
his indentures, usually received board and lodging, 
clothes, instruction, and some small amount of pocket- 
money from his master. In return he was bound to 
be diligent, obedient, careful and regular, and was 
subject to reasonable chastisement if he failed in any 
of these particulars. But the chastisement had to be 
reasonable, or the master was liable to punishment b 
his Gild. When the end of his apprenticeship wiell 
the apprentice became a journeyman, that is, a workman 
paid wages by a master, who was not always the master 
who had trained him. After an interval of about three 
years, the journeyman, if he could show his capacity 
to do so, technically and financially, was allowed to 
take apprentices of his own and so become a master. 
Thus, oe the time when he first began to learn his 
craft to the end of his life as a master and perhaps a 
prosperous burgess, the craftsman’s life was controlled 
and protected by his Gild. 

As time went on the Craft Gilds took more and more 
part in the civic and religious life of the towns. Their 
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members became Mayors and leading members of 
the Town Councils ; their Gild funds were lavishly 
expended to maintain the Gild Chapel and mass- 
priest in their Parish Church, their pageant became 
a regular and expected part of the Corpus Christi 
procession, their annual Feast Day was a_ notable 
occasion for junketings and for the distribution of 
alms to the poor. The Craft Gilds became at once 
religious confraternities, friendly societies, arbitration 
courts, regulators of prices and of the conditions of 
work, schools of drama and ceremonial, providers 
of charitable relief and of education, training schools 
of civic administration. On the whole, though of 
course with many lapses, they were the finest example 
of Christian Democracy that has yet been vouchsafed 
to this world of fallible human beings. Had they not 
been destroyed, there is good reason to believe that 
we should never have been cursed with the heathen 
capitalism that now dominates and vitiates modern 
society. But, from the middle of the sixteenth century, 
their decline was rapid and tragic and, though it does 
not come within the medieval period, it is perhaps 
worth while to spend a little time in examining the 
causes of their fall. 

First of all, we must guard ourselves against the 
prevalent misconception that the Craft Gilds were 
deliberately destroyed by the Governments of Henry 
VIII, Edward VI, and Elizabeth. It would be 
nearer the truth to say that they used every 
means they could think of to preserve them. Henry 
VIII followed his father’s policy of regulating and 
controlling the Gilds by legislation, and his Acts of 
1531 and 1537 are genuine attempts to make the Gilds 
more efficient and less exclusive. The Government 
of Edward VI certainly did not intend to destroy the 
Craft Gilds ; indeed, they are expressly exempted from 
the operation of the Act of 1547, which destroyed the 
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Religious Gilds. Elizabeth, whom Professor Ashley 
considers to have seriously affected their status by the 
Statute of Apprentices of 1563, did no more by that 
Act than to consolidate the legislation as to wages 
and apprenticeship that had been in operation for 
two hundred years. That she was not opposed to the 
Craft Gilds is shown by the numerous charters 
granted to new Gilds and re-approvals of the regula- 
tions of old Gilds that date from her reign. Indeed, we 
find new charters granted to Gilds as late as the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. The Gilds died, 
in spite of strenuous attempts by successive Govern- 
ments to keep them alive. 

Must we, then, agree with the other school, which 
holds that the Gilds decayed because they were 
reactionary and mischievous bodies, which had out- 
lived any usefulness that they may have had in a 
less enlightened society? Not by any means. It 
is true that, by the middle of the sixteenth century, 
the Craft Gilds had lost not a little of the spirit that 
pervaded them in earlier times and were in danger of 
transformation from democratic industrial organiza- 
tions to close corporations of the wealthier burgesses. 
Not only had some of the greater Gilds in London, 
like the Mercers, the Goldsmiths, the Grocers and 
others, become chartered companies more intent 
upon the enrichment of their members than upon 
the promotion of their craft, but all over England the 
Gilds were tending to exclude the poorer craftsmen 
from membership, by excessive fees, by insistence 
on the wearing of expensive liveries, by undue limita- 
tion of apprenticeship, and generally by all the means 
whereby the wealthy are wont to separate themselves 
from their poorer brethren. The exclusiveness of the 
Gilds, coupled with their determination to control 
industry and to subjugate those whom they continued 
to debar from their privileges, constituted a grave evil 
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that called for Governmental interference. The ever 
growing number of journeymen who could never hope 
to become masters, had a real grievance against the 
Gilds who made mastership so difficult. And this 
exclusiveness brought with it the usual penalty of 
imperviousness to what was sound in the newer 
economic ideas of the period. 

But, though this was a serious degeneration from 
earlier ideas, it implied no decay beyond hope of 
recovery. What really made rapid decline inevitable 
was the growth of an alien force outside them, coupled 
with the destruction of the Faith upon which they 
were founded and out of which they had grown. 

One of the most notable results of the decline of the 
medieval spirit is the prompt reappearance of some- 
thing that had not been seen since the fall of pagan 
Rome—Capitalism—the tendency to concentrate the 
control of wealth and industry into a few hands. 
Already it had its beginnings in the rise of the woollen 
industry in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, with 
the disastrous results to the rural poor so graphically 
described by Sir Thomas More and others. But the 
moral instinct of the time was against it and the power 
of the state still restrained it, while, as Lipson writes, 
“the Craft Gilds did all in their power to prevent the 
growth of industrial capitalism among their own 
members.” ‘There is little doubt that the evil might 
have been checked and the newer industrial methods 
diverted into co-operative channels but for the enor- 
mous economic revolution resulting from Henry 
VIII’s ecclesiastical spoliation. By the confiscation of 
Church property and its rapid transference to the hands 
of a crowd of greedy adventurers, a new capitalist 
class was created, enormously more powerful than any 
that had yet been known in England, interested in 
combining to prevent any return to earlier conditions 
and unrestrained by the moral and religious beliefs 
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that had had some considerable influence over earlier 
capitalists. 

o this horde of ‘‘ New Men,” the bias of the Gild 
system towards “ order rather than progress, stability 
rather than expansion,”’ its hatred of capitalism and 
preference for co-operative democracy, its suspicion 
of new methods that might react unfairly on its weaker 
members ; all these things were an offence, and deliber- 
ately they set themselves to ignore its spirit, to evade 
its regulations, and to render it obsolete. Uncontrolled 
capitalism and the Gild system were incompatible. 

At the very moment when the Gilds were confronted 
by this alien force, their funds were curtailed, their 
prestige was shattered, and the spirit that informed them 
was destroyed by the Government’s ecclesiastical 
policy. For, though the Craft Gilds were expressly 
exempted from the destruction that fell upon the 
Religious Gilds, yet any funds that they were wont to 
expend for Religious purposes were confiscated and 
the record of their efforts to evade this show how 
serious a blow this was to their resources. At the same 
time, the ruthless destruction of thousands of Religious 
and Social Gilds in almost every parish throughout 
England must have been a terrible blow to the prestige 
of the remaining Craft Gilds, which were often not 
easily distinguishable from them. 

Finally, the Gilds were the product of Catholicism ; 
it was Catholic doctrine that lay at the root of their 
ordinances and practice, it was to Catholic morals 
alone that constant appeal could be made to check 
the human frailties of their members. When Catholi- 
cism was banished from England and the whole power 
of Church and State was employed to inculcate an 
alien doctrine and an alien view of personal and social 
obligation, the virtue was gone out of the Gilds; 
there was no spirit left in kom that was capable of 
resistance to the newer economics. So their decline 
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was rapid and hopeless. They lingered on as ghosts 
of their former selves till the end of the eighteenth 
century ; indeed, the great Liveried-Companies remain 
as interesting survivals to this day. But for all prac- 
tical purposes they had ceased to count industrially 
by the middle of the seventeenth century ; capitalist 
individualism had triumphantly swept them aside 
and has dominated England ever since. 
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N sundry European countries, but more especially 

in Britain, because Britain is the most completely 

Capitalist of all, there has arisen a practical demand for 
the “‘ Nationalization ”’ of certain great industries. 

This demand is certain to be pressed in the case of 
several industries—notably allen and mines—to 
an issue.; and the effort will probably be a victory for 
those who demand Nationalization. For these have 
the power of forcing the victory, and their opponents 
have no effective defence in action. It behoves us, 
therefore, to examine the origin, motive, object, and— 
— is most important of all—probable result of this 

olicy. 
. We must begin by clearing the ground of a false 
conception which confuses the issue: I mean the 
conception that this new policy of Nationalization is 
only a question of practicability and degree. Far from 
that, it is a revolution in principle. 

Nationalization means the putting of the control of 
certain objects, that is the putting of “ property” 
in them, into the hands of State officials : making them 
the property of the State, to be administered by the 
same political authorities as those who conduct 
State affairs in general. 

Now it is clear that there must always be, however 
extended private property may be, some considerable 
field of economic activity which is thus nationalized. 
There must always be a considerable category of 
objects which are the property of the State and adminis- 
tered by its officials. If it were not so the State would 
have no power and so cease to exist. Political authority 
would fail and you would have anarchy. For instance: 
the weapons and all other instruments for the useful | 
activity of those who preserve order and defend .the 
State from aggression must obviously be the property 
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of the State. And this category includes not only arms 
and armaments, ships and aeroplanes, but also housing, 
stores of food and clothing, and so forth. 

But the State must own much more than this if it 
is to be an active power to the end of justice among 
men. It must own many buildings in which it exer- 
cises its activities, and it must control at any one 
moment stores of food and clothing and all other 
necessaries for the support of those who are directly 
its servants, over and above the police, the army, and 
the navy : such are judges and all the servants of the 
courts of justice, and all the various ministries and 
departments. This State property often appears in 
modern times as a sum of money rather than of goods, 
but that money stands for goods. We may say that 
at any moment the Government must be owning a 
certain proportion of the materials present in a com- 
munity for this purpose alone of its own existence as a 
Government. 

There is yet another category of things some of which 
in practice always are, and many of which should be 
national property : these are national property which 
guarantees a certain freedom of action to all citizens, 
which acts at once as a flywheel and corrective to 
individual effort and competition. Thus, highways, 
including water-ways, territorial sea-waters and the 
fore-shore, are, in all healthy societies, regarded as 
naturally or normally the property of the State. If 
they were not, individuals possessing them could 
exercise too great a control over their less fortunate 
fellow-citizens. 

The same is true (though in this country the great 
aristocratic revolution of the seventeenth century and 
the destruction of the Crown has made too many 
people forget it) of a certain proportion at least of the 

eat forests of the State and of heaths and common 

ds, and (in the judgment of the vast majority of 
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States past and present) minerals beneath the earth. 
It is, further, to the advantage of the community that 
the State should have control over considerable pro- 
ductive arable estates. It is an advantage, that is, 
for the State to be endowed, as well as to have the mere 
power of taxation. 

Ali this will be generally granted except by those 
who may still have survived from the ephemeral 
body of extreme theorists who flourished in England 
during the nineteenth century, and are now for the 
most part forgotten. Their theories—purely abstract 
and unworkable—would whittle down the control 
of the State, and therefore its economic power, to the 
least possible amount and brand it as an evil wherever 
found—even though a necessary evil. Such ideas 
were never seriously entertained by men at any other 
period. It was sufficient for them to appear, even 
as mere theories, for them to be refuted within a 
lifetime by the necessities of living. 

If we mean by “ Nationalization” that a certain 
portion, and even a large portion, of the economic 
activities within the State should be directly controlled 
by the State, there is no practical issue. All men, or 
at any rate the overwhelming majority of men, at all 
times and places are agreed and will remain agreed 
upon this matter. It is in practice necessary, it is 
morally useful to the end of justice, and there is an 
end of it. ; 

Wherein, then, does the issue lie? The starved 
and chaotic thought of our time will reply that the 
issue lies in the matter of degree. But were this a 
true reply there would be really no issue at all. The 
settlement of exact boundaries to an admittedly neces- 
sary province in any human affair is a matter for practi- 
cal discussion. It does not involve philosophy. It 
may be, and is, conducted by men who are agreed 
upon first principles. 
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Thus, all will agree that there is a gradation in 
violence from a permissable blow to an assault, and 
in practice a court of justice must decide where the 
limit comes between the one and the other. All men 
are agreed that a slight blow may be taken as a mark 
of familiarity or as a jest, but that a violent blow is 
normally a wrong from which one must be protected. 
The establishment of the degree is left to common- 
sense in particular instances. 

It is so, I say, with every practical matter in which 
degree is to be established. An issue only arises when 
fundamentally contradictory philosophies are engaged. 
Thus, if a sect of men should appear who maintained 
that a blow, however violent, was always legitimate ; 
or conversely, that a caress, however gentle, was always 
wrong, then there would be an issue between them 
and the majority who hold no such fantastic theories. 

Now there has arisen to-day precisely such an issue 
in the matter of Nationalization. No one doubts, I 
repeat, the necessary control of the State over some 
provinces, and those considerable provinces, of 
economic forces ; nor does anyone doubt in connection 
with this the necessity of some greater or less measure of 
State Property. The establishment of the limits of 
these is a mere question of degree and could be left, 
as all such questions must be, to circumstance and 
common sense. The principle being admitted that 
the State acts for the good of the individual, and the 
principle being also admitted that private property 
is normal to man, the limits of State property would 
lie where, in practice, it does but safeguard the princi- 
ple of individual property and the general life of the 
whole community. But a powerful sect has arisen which 
does not grant these first principles at all. It is funda- 
mentally at issue with the philosophy upon which 
these first principles are fend It regards all ptivate 
property in the means of production as immoral, 
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because such forms of private property invariably 
introduce inequality of economic opportunity among 
men, and at the same time introduce what is called 
“* exploitation.” 

Those adhering to this sect (commonly known as 
Socialists) usually regard inequality, and always regard 
‘* exploitation” as immoral ; and to eliminate these 
two evils which they postulate as irreconcilable with 
any right living, they propose to eliminate private 
property in the means of production and to vest all 
that can be vested in the hands of the State. There is, 
indeed, here also a question of degree, for that enters 
into all human affairs. It appears in the formula 
“* all that can be vested.”’ It may not be at one time 
and place possible to put all the means of production 
into State hands. But the motive or principle at work 
is that all should be in State hands, and the possession 
of private property in the means of production reduced, 
as a necessary evil, to the least possible dimensions. 

You have here the exact opposite of that ephemeral 
sect of which we spoke just now, the nineteenth 
century English theorists, happily defeated and to-day 
almost forgotten, who imagined that the control of 
the State, and ownership by it, was a necessary evil 
to be reduced to the lowest possible minimum. 

Here it is important to define our terms. 

The Socialist proposition on the wrong of economic 
inequality we can all understand. We hold it or do not 
hold it. We think inequality of fortune unjust, or we 
do not, and there is an end of it. But the Socialist 
proposition on “ exploitation”’ requires further ex- 
planation. 

By exploitation the Socialists mean the retention of 
part of the produce of a man’s labour by some other 
man : and they say such retention is unjust. 

Let us suppose two families exactly equally endowed 
in wealth in the means of production, the first possess- 
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ing an arable farm worth £1000, the other a pasturage 
farm of exactly the same value. Granted the private 
property of each in its possessions, there will be a 
moment of the year—that of the hay-making—when 
the pasturage farm will require more labour than its 
family can supply. And this season will correspond 
with a slack time on the arable farm, for the hay- 
making season comes somewhat before the cereal 
harvest. 

We may presume, therefore, that the family owning 
the pasture farm will, during the hay-making season, 
offer work to the people of the oodhie farm upon the 
following terms : 

“If you will come and help us make the hay, your 
quota of work producing, say, ten tons of hay, we will 
pay you for that labour with five tons of that which you 
produce—half your total production upon our land.” 

Conversely, when it comes to the cereal harvest and 
extra labour is needed upon the arable farm, those 
who own it will make a similar proposition to their 
neighbours, who having gathered in their hay harvest 
are in a slack time. ‘They will ask them to go and 
harvest and thresh, say, ten tons of wheat, and offer 
them half of the produce, five tons, in payment. 

In either case the labourers produce a greater measure 
of wealth than they receive for their labour. They 
produce ten, they only receive five tons; in the one 
case of wheat, in the other of hay. The rest remains 
with the owners of the land. That rocess is called 
by the Socialists ‘‘ exploitation.”” ‘Those who have 
laboured are said to be ‘‘ exploited ” by those who only 
own, because a profit or surplus is levied by the owner | 
upon the total production. 

As it is a dogma with the sect of which we speak 
that labour has a moral right to the whole of that which 
it produces, this “‘ exploitation ”’ is necessarily in their 
eyes immoral. Even though an exact equality be 
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eae ae even though, as in the special case we 
ave taken for example, the two “ exploitations ”’ cancel 
out one against the other, yet there has been “ exploita- 
tion ” in each case and therefore an immoral act. 

To eliminate the opportunities for this, the Socialists 
contend that the arable farm and the pasture farm 
should be pooled, that the two together as one eco- 
nomic unit (forming in our suppositious case the whole 
State) should be administered for the common good. 
Both families would labour upon both farms indiffer- 
ently, obey the orders of officials either chosen by 
them, or appointed over them, and these officials 
would distribute (equally, according to one school of 
Socialists, but, according to all schools of Socialism, 
would at any rate distribute) the total produce. Its 
distribution would not lie in the hands of either of its 
two former “ private owners.” 

What we have to examine then is (a) the origin, 
(b) the motive, (c) the object, and (d)—much the most 
important—the probable result of these new theories 
in action. 

The origin of the movement is twofold. It has 
proceeded historically thus. (1) A certain philosophy 
of common property perpetually recurrent in human 
history, was in modern times again propounded by 
a school of French thinkers, chief of whom was 
Prudhon, at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
(2) This mere philosophical statement has been made 
of actual force in the modern world by the presence of 
an evil phenomenon known as Capitalism. But for 
the concrete evil, Capitalism, which this philosophy 
proposed to cure, that philosophy would have expended 
itself in the void. It was the actual presence of Capital- 
ism in society which gave the matter upon which the 
new philosophy could act. It was Capitalism which fed 
and gave substance to the mere formule of the 
Socialistic creed. The Socialistic creed we have 
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already stated in its essentials. It is opposed to in- 
— among men even in material things, and it is 
this which gives it its essential mark, which is its 
condemnation of “ exploitation”: the fundamental 
tenet upon which all its further development reposes. 

It is clear that the quarrel against “ exploitation ” 
—the demand that the whole produce of labour should 
go to the producers, even to those who are not pos- 
sessed of the implements and land necessary to pro- 
duction—-would have no practical effect, and would 
probably not have been even theoretically held by 
anyone for long, were there not certain real evils for 
which this abstract conception offered a remedy, and 
those real evils we find in Capitalism. 

Capitalism is a social system which arose in Western 
Europe as an effect of the Reformation. In its final 
form its main characteristic is the possession of the 
means of production, that is land and machinery, by 
a small number of citizens, while the great majority 
of citizens remain dispossessed not only of the land and 
machinery, but of the stores of food and clothing 
and housing, without which men cannot live. 

Were the land and implements and stores of food 
and clothing, etc., to be owned by the free men of the 
community and the rest to be working for them as 
slaves possessed by the free men, that would not be 
Capitalism. Nor would it be Capitalism if the mass of 
the dispossessed, though not technically called slaves, 
were at any rate compelled by positive law to work for 
the few owners. The essence of Capitalism is a state 
of affairs in which, though men are equal before the 
law, and regard themselves all as free and as fellow- 
citizens, yet only a few own what is necessary to the 
process of production, and therefore to the life of all 
the others. 

In modern economic terminology we distinguish the 
two limbs of a Capitalist state by the words “ Capital- 
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ist”? and “ Proletariat.”” The Proletariat, thus com- 
posed of free men yet dispossessed, are naturally 
actuated by the following feelings when they regard 
the society in which they have to live: 

First, they are naturally jealous of the special 
possession by a few of that which enables them to live 
in greater comfort and for the most part without doing 
any work. The more glaring the contrast through the 
exiguity of the Capitalist class and its proportionately 
large individual holdings of the means of production 
the stronger this feeling. 

Secondh , the Proletariat being thus formed into a 
great body and not consisting of scattered individuals, 
but composing the great mass of the community, have 
vividly brought before them the fact of “‘ exploitation.” 
They have presented to them in the clearest possible 
manner a mass of production of which they are the 
authors, but the results of which they do not control, 
and of which they only enjoy a part, the remaining 
part going, although they have not produced it, to 
those who merely own. 

Thirdly, the position is one of acute anxiety, for 
the Proletariat cannot live, they nor their dependents, 
save at the will of those few who possess. A certain 
proportion of them will always be at any one moment 
useless to the possessors, and therefore unprovided 
with the necessities of life. 

Fourthly, even those whose labour could be used by 
the possessors, will, by their competition, lower the 
amount for which they hire themselves out to a very 
low standard : the foundation of all wages will be mere 
subsistence. 

These four states of feeling aroused by Capitalism 
in the mass of the community may be summarized as a 
hatred of the injustice of gross inequality in things 
necessary, partly necessary, and amenable to man ; a 
hatred of the continued and unavoidable exploitation 
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exercised over the whole mass bya few; a fear and hatred 
of insecurity, and a fear and hatred of insufficiency, 
both of them proceeding from Capitalist conditions. 

With these four forces at work the Socialist phil- 
osophy has ample substance upon which to feed and 
to acquire a real force, which, as an empty formula, 
it would never possess. 

Now of the evils thus imposed upon the community 
by Capitalism the last two are much more immediate 
and acute than the first two. A man is far more 
violently acted upon by the threat of insecurity and 
the lack of sufficiency than he is by observing a differ- 
ence of enjoyment or even by the fact of his exploita- 
tion. And therefore it is that there are not only two 
clear solutions to the Capitalist problem, but a third 
bastard solution ready to hand. 

The two clear and complete solutions are on the 
one hand Socialism and on the other a wide distribution 
of property. It is evident that if the means of produc- 
tion, the land, the stores of food, etc., were taken 
away from the Capitalists and put into the hands of 
various officers acting for the whole community, 
and if these officers should distribute equally the 
resulting produce, all the evils peculiar to Capitalism 
would disappear. 

What other evils might arise is a different matter. 
The four evils that are alone contemplated by those 
actively suffering them would be removed. 

It is equally clear that a very wide distribution of 
property, so that the Proletariat would be but a small 
fraction and therefore not determinant of opinion in 
the State, much more a distribution such that there 
should be no Proletariat but that each family should 
in some measure own the means of production, while 
it would not destroy the fact of a partial exploitation 
in many particular instances, nor wholly eliminate 
insecurity or even insufficiency, and while it would 
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hardly conceivably eliminate the factor of some in- 
equality in material things, would none the less so 
modify all these four evils as to destroy the active 

ievance which the Proletariat of the Capitalist State 
eel, and which move them to demand change. 

The third bastard solution, incomplete, concerns 
only the last two grievances, but it does eliminate 
them altogether. Jt is the solution which guarantees 
security and sufficiency to the whole Proletariat, but 
only on the understanding that they continue to work 
for the pr my minority . 

This solution by completely eliminating these two 
grievances, which are the most active of the four, 
would produce a stable state. It would get rid of the 
active demand for change. Such an arrangement 
may conveniently be termed “the Servile State,” 
for it is a settlement in which labour would be compul- 
sory, that is servile, although it would not in its 
first steps produce chattel slavery in the old sense, 
that is, a State in which individuals were owned by 
other individuals or corporations. The servile class 
would be really servile, but there would be an inter- 
mediary between their owners and themselves, which 
intermediary would be the State. 

The evils of Capitalism and the grave moral dis- 
turbance which it occasions have thus presented to 
them three solutions. The last bastard solution would 
hardly be consciously accepted as a formula by free 
men. It is obvious that they would prefer either of the 
other two if a completely free choice were laid before 
them in set terms of which they might accept. Now 
of the other two the first, the Socialistic solution, is 
by far the simplest and the most easily appreciated *a 
a society already Capitalist. 

A society in which the mass of men have no expei:- 
ence of ownership, a society where the mass of men 
would dread, or even if they did not dread would 
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blunder in, the responsibilities of ownership, a society 
in which the mass are long used to living upon a 
regular and frequently recurring dole, the security 
of which and the sufficiency of which are their chief 
practical and daily concern occupying the whole of 
their lives, is a society which sees in Socialism the 
short-cut to its ideals. Of the two solutions, National- 
ization or Distribution, Nationalization (that is Social- 
ism) has the further two advantages that it is devoid 
of complexity, and capable, in theory, of immediate 
application. To redistribute ownership well when it 
has become ill distributed, to scatter what is powerfully 
collected and organized in a few strong bodies of 
economic control, would require a reversal of the whole 
Capitalist machinery. It would require a patient, 
laborious, well-thought-out policy, tenacious of its end 
and continued for at least a generation ; nor could it 
work without a public opinion desiring ownership 
and presumably having some tradition of ownership. 

But the Socialist formula could be applied at once, 
(in theory at least) and could be applied in practice as 
well to many departments of modern economic effort. 
The economic control is already centralized, already 
highly organized in a few centres ; the State has only to 
step into the shoes of the Capitalist, and the thing is 
done. The transition is rendered all the easier by 
the fact that the new Socialist world would require 
managers acquainted with the details of the various 
departments of production, and would find these 
managers ready to hand, inherited from the old 
Capitalist system. 

n all this we see where the origins of the demand 
for Nationalization lie. We further see how it is strong 
in proportion to the Industrial Capitalism of the society 
in which it arises. We see how it is almost unknown 
in peasant areas, weak in those small agglomerations 
such as the old county towns, etc., where Capitalism 
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is not fully developed, but particularly powerful in 
the great industrial centres and in the modern fully 
developed Capitalist enterprises which are now coter- 
minous with the modern State. 


When we come to the motives we need not recapitu- 
late, because they are apparent. The motives for the 
movement for Nationalization are the modification 
of inequality and the elimination of exploitation, 
coupled with the attainment of security and sufficiency 
for all. It is to be remembered that, as we have seen, 
these motives vary in vigour, that they are much 
stronger in the demand for sufficiency and security 
than they are in the demand for the cessation of 
exploitation or in the demand for equality ; and of 
the latter two the demand for the cessation of exploita- 
tion is itself by far stronger than the demand for mere 
economic equality. 

We have a concrete instance of this in the movement 
among the miners and among the railway men. The 
earnings of the Proletariat engaged in either of the 
two great Capitalist industries would not be greatly 
raised if the profits were divided among the workers. 
But the sense of exploitation would be removed, and 
security and sufficiency would be guaranteed. 


When we come to the objects, we must note a con- 
siderable modification that has arisen of late years in 
the original Socialistic plan. The first Socialists, 
the primitive school of Prudhon and Louis Blanc, 
postulated the ownership, management and control 
by officers of the State commanding all the means of 

roduction, and the distribution of all the results of 

abour. And this creed in its original purity was 

disseminated by a host of writers, the most popularly 

known of whom was a certain Jew whose family 

name was Mordecai, but whose family, as is common 
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with this nation, concealed their origin under the 
assumed name of Marx. The wide advertisement 
iven to this man’s writings by his compatriots 
working throughout Europe on an international plan, 
has produced the common, but inaccurate, title of 
“Marxian ” Socialism to describe those original and 
simple Socialistic formule. 

But whilst the creed was spreading it came against 
certain realities of human association which modified 
it. The Proletariat in industrial centres had combined 
in unions or guilds to defend in particular the two 
elementary necessities of security and sufficiency. 
Such a combination is native to the European under 
all circumstances and became natural action under 
the stress of Capitalism. European men have always 
associated themselves by trades or professions into 
corporations struggling for and ultimately obtaining 
a certain measure of self-government. These associa- 
tions, unions or guilds, which existed in the past 
among small proprietors, the possessors of the tools 
with which they worked, and the spirit of which was 
at the base of the village community everywhere in 
Christendom, gave a new tone to the movement. 
We therefore see at present, especially in Britain, 
where Capitalism had completely conquered and where 
therefore the reaction against it is universal, that the 
Socialist movement, the movement for Nationalization, 
is combined with the doctrine that the guild should 
control. In other words, the miners will work for the 
mines to be nationalized and the railway workers will 
work for the railways to be nationalized, with the 
understood proviso that though the State may be the 
ultimate owner, in theory at least, of the mines and 
the railways, yet the management of them and all 
ay of payment and hours within their body, 
shall lie with the workers of that particular guild 
rather than with the officials appointed by the State. 
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We may sum up and say that the objects of National. 
ization, here and now, at any rate, are not for the mere 
handing over of as many industries as possible to 
the politicians and their servants, but rather the handi 
over of these industries to the workers, with the ad. 
mission of some State control indeed, but this jealously 
limited and subordinated as far as possible to the 
workers’ guild. 


Let us in conclusion turn to what is by far the most 
important practical department of the whole subject— 
the probable results. 

We note in the first place that there is a descending 
scale in industries, proceeding from those which can 
most easily be dealt with in the fashion we have 
described to those which cannot be dealt with. The 
railways, for instance, could be nationalized to- 
morrow in the sense that if a bill were passed paying 
off existing shareholders in National Rood, purchasing 
for the State with those bonds the shares in the 
railways and associating a combination of the railway 
men’s unions with the State in the management of 
the railways for the future, such a bill would meet 
with no effective opposition. The railways are already 
organized in such a fashion that there would be no 
appreciable dislocation. The change in practice 
would be slight. The existing system is, save for 
certain paper and book-keeping arrangements, a 
national system already. You have but to substitute 
for the existing directors State nominees and elective 
representatives of the various unions, you have but to 
call the managers and sub-managers of various 
departments State nominees or elected representatives 
of the men, and the thing is done. The only practical 
issue wouldgbefthe proportion of State and of guild 
control. 

In another sphere, with the inclusion of a guild 
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element of less activity, the same principle would apply 
with ease to economic fields already in the hands of 
the State ; to the Post Office, for instance, and to other 
State departments. 

The guild element is not applicable to the armed 
forces of the Crown save in a very insignificant and 
local degree, and in only a slight degree is it applicable 
to the domestic police force. When we come to mines 
—which in this country means in vastly the greater 
part of its effect, coal mines—the practical difficulties 
are greater than in the case of railways. But they are 
surmountable. There would have to be much more 
differentiation between the various coal-fields than 
between the various departments of the more homo- 
geneous railway industry, and there would have to be a 
number of modifications in detail which only those 
acquainted with the complexities of the mining industry 
could explain. But those who maintain that National- 
ization is practically impossible on account of its 
complexities have not made out a case, nor can they 
make one out. For the industry, though complex 
in its details, is simple in its main operations, and 
differentiation in custom between various districts is 
also fairly simple in its relations between production 
and distribution. 

The most serious problem in connection with such 
a change of management and ownership of mines is 
the varying shortness of life in each group of mines. 
But it may fairly be said that this difficulty, which is 
equally present in private ownership, could be met by 
the new system; and could be better met because 
there would be some organization ensuring the main- 
tenance and the migration of labour. 

As we g0 down the scale the difficulties increase. 
The textile industries, for instance, depend largely 
upon the foreign markets. Difference of management 
and of marketing affects various units powerfully. 
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The differentiation between various departments of 
the grouped industries is high. 

When we have exhausted the main organized 
industries which account between them for a great 
deal less than half the Proletarian mass of the country, 
there still remains a swarm of lesser organizations down 
to the small groups of shops, and ultimately to agri- 
culture, which is in its every aspect utterly incapable 
of submitting successfully to such an experiment. 

There remains, while we are on the mere mechanical 
details, the case of urban land. Urban land could 
clearly be monopolized or nationalized with even 
greater ease than could be the easiest of the great 
industries—the railways.* The only difficulty would 
be in the practical apportionment of limits; the dis- 
tinction between urban and non-urban land. 

We may sum up, therefore, and say that so far as 
practical or mechanical difficulties are concerned, the 
demand for Nationalization is presented with a number 
of opportunities in a descending scale, of which the 
easiest—beginning with the railways—are immediately 
to hand, and of which the difficulties increase as one 
goes down; with the general conclusion that rather 
less than halft the economic activities of the country, 
including the leasing of urban land, is immediately 
available for experiment. 

But the mechanical or practical difficulties do not 
concern us very much. They presuppose a nation 
virtually unanimous, or at any rate by a very large 
majority determined to achieve Nationalization, and 
no, or few, moral forces opposed. There are, on the 
contrary, very formidable moral forces opposed. 
The full demand for Nationalization is consciously 


* I make no mention of shipping, fundamental and extended as 
that industry is in this country, because I am not pretending to an 
exhaustive survey but only Lo the examination of a few general points. 

* But much more than half the total product. 
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resent only with a minority. Even with that minority 
it enjoys no plan, and the result of the effort when it 
comes to be made will be very different from what its 
apologists imagine. 

It is with this—immensely the most important 

int of all—that I will conclude. 

You have three factors at work in the effort to 
nationalize. 

These three factors are (1) the Proletariat; (2) the 
general national tradition with its body of law, its custom, 
and the rest ; and (3) the Capitalist group. The latter 
is twofold, comprising, not in two separate camps but 
closely intermixed—the professional politicians of our 
parliamentary system and the beneficiaries of Capitalism. 

English national tradition, like the tradition of every 
Western nation in Christendom, is based upon pro- 
perty, upon individual rights and upon a great measure 
of competition, let alone the remaining body of religious 
‘and moral doctrine inherited from the past, which, 
though weakening and disintegrating, still underlies 
the mass of opinion and will long, probably perman- 
ently, underlie it. All law and its administration, all 
the million forms of social action are inextricably 
interwoven with that tradition. The attempt to 
Nationalize must, and does, compromise with that 
tradition. Still more must it, and does it, compromise 
with the existing power of Capitalism. The Capitalists 
not only own the land and the machinery and the rest 
of it, they also own the avenues of information. For 
instance, I could not publish such an essay as this in 
any one of the great Capitalistic papers or in any one 
of the great Capitalistic reviews. They would not print 
it. It is the common experience of all those who deal 
seriously with these problems that they are confined 
to special organs of opinion which reach but a few. 

In the compromise with Capitalism (and also tradi- 
tion) the first and most obvious effect is the necessity 
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for purchase. Logically the Socialist creed should 
demand not purchase but expropriation. But its 
votaries have compromised. ‘They propose National 
Bonds, paying out the Capitalist, and national tradition 
aids this compromise as may be seen in the shocked 
expostulation of the Trades-Union leaders when 
certain of their more logical followers (a tiny handful) 
insist on expropriation—the only sincere and consistent 
Socialist policy. 

But you cannot buy out a man with his own goods. 
The compromisers have, therefore, put forward the 
puerile ——— that the Capitalists who have in 
their control al] the means of information, and all the 
the power of suggestion as well, could be hoodwinked |! 
Thus, they suggest that they would buy but the share- 
holders with national bonds, and then gradually tax 
those bonds out of existence or convert them from a 
perpetual to a terminable property. Permanent bonds 
the Capitalist would accept with joy. It would be 
handing over his responsibilities to the State and giving 
him at least his own present income (almost certainly 
more) guaranteed against the chances ot the future. 
When it came to making them terminable or taxing 
them out of existence—at the very first hint of such a 
thing—you would find a very different resistance from 
what you find in the proposal for ‘“‘ buying out” a 
particular department ! 

The result will necessarily be one of two things: 
either the Nationalization by purchase of but a small 
field—railways and mines, let us say—with the process 
thereupon halted for good and the Capitalists stronger 
than ever ; or, a more general extension of Nationaliza- 
tion with the meaning attached to that term, not of 
expropriation at all, but of State Capitalism—that 
is, of the State guaranteeing to the Capitalist class a 
permanent lien upon national production. And ‘that 
is the’Servile State. 
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Nationalization 


Further, you will have the constant and powerful 
claim to security and sufficiency over-riding the rest, 
so far as the Proletariat is concerned. The guilds 
(as they have come to be called) may be glad to hear 
that they are technically working for the nation and 
not for private Capitalists. They will certainly be 
proud to find that they have a part in the management, 
and prouder in proportion to the extension of that part. 

But the imperative demand of their members will 
be for security and sufficiency in wages. This force, 
combined with the Capitalist motive for remaining the 
beneficiaries of Nationalization, will be irresistible, 
and its end also is the Servile State. 

No matter what avenue you take towards your 
promised land through Nationalization, however broad 
and direct it may at first appear, it leads you at last if 
the policy be pursued upon a general scale, to the 
Servile State : that is to a stable, permanently estab- 
lished society in which the Capitalist class more 
strictly defined, more solidly confirmed, shall remain the 
beneficiaries of national production, and the Proletariat 
shall be sharply differentiated from them, guaranteed 
security and sufficiency, but also compelled. by a whole 
new national machinery to labour for the benefit of 
others. That national machinery is already in existence. 
Its foundations were securely laid in the great Capital- 
ist Insurance Act. Its workings develop and increase 
| strongly every day. The new Ministry of Health 
will register and tabulate the Proletariat in the schools. 
The Labour Exchanges will further organize and 
tabulate the whole body of workers who will be caught 
in a net from which they will have no escape. 

The Parliamentary system and the professional 
politicians have eagerly lent themselves to this develop- 
ment for they are inextricably bound up with Capital- 
ism, of which many of them are themselves the 
beneficiaries and the others the servants. It is the 
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great Capitalist who directly bribes and maintains, 
makes or breaks, the professional politician, and 
Parliament is his servant. His newspapers, his gift 
of shares, his “ pressure ”’—as it is euphemistically 
called—which he can bring to bear everywhere upon 
public life, is the master of the situation. 

The true issue from Capitalism is the wider and 
yet wider distribution of private property. It connotes 
State action and State control and State endowment. 
These things are complementary to and necessary to 
a stable distribution of ownership. But they are 
healthy only if their object is the maintenance of such 
a distribution. 

That distribution of property, the sane and only 
— solution alternative to the Servile State, will 

e adopted here in Britain is unlikely indeed. It 
requires at the back of it a religion, and the religion is 
I aise, It requires a national mood protecting the 
small man against the great, favouring the family, 
conservative of what is normal to human society. 

And that mood is not to be discovered save as a 
product of the Catholic Church. 

HILAIRE BELLOc. 


NA 
Ww 


THE DIVINE WHEELS 


S the atoms of dust 
In the track of the chariot rise and fall, 

So the hosts of the Suns leap up 

At the roar of Thy Burning Wheels, O Lord,— 

A dance of luminous dust, a pall 

That lifts its proud exultant sheen 

Like an incense vapour unconsumed 

In the vast timeless pure serene. 
From the Italian of Niccolo Tommaseo, (1802-1874). 

Trans. J. R. MEAGHER 
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NGLISH Catholics are not generally credited with 
much interest in the Old Testament. Their 
preference for the Imitation of Christ, say, as spiritual 
reading is easily intelligible. At the same time one would 
think that, considered merely as the early history of 
that unique nation, the Jews, the Old Testament would 
have a certain claim on the interest of educated people. 
But it also happens that the history of that nation is 
equally, for several thousand years, the history of 
Revelation. 

At first sight it is perhaps surprising that in presence 
of the revelation of the Son of God the religious history 
of Israel should still keep some element of value. The 
inevitable tendency to scrap, as far as Christians were 
concerned, the story of that nation naturally crystal- 
lized in a very determined effort. It was made, about 
the middle of the second century, by that acute heretic, 
Marcion. Marcion’s theory, says Professor Burkitt in 
one of his stimulating lectures on The Gospel History 
and its Transmission,* “is a theory of catastrophe : 
a new God comes down from nowhere, and proclaims 
true religion for the first time. And closely allied 
with Marcion’s rejection of the Old Testament history 
as being in any sense the history of true religion was 
his denial of the reality of our Lord’s body as being in 
any sense true flesh and blood.” It is a matter of 
faith that the Old Testament contains true revelation. 
“The Church was determined to maintain its claim 
to be the true heir of the promises of the Old Testa- 
ment, the promises made of old to the fathers. The 
Jews and Marcion (the anti-Jew) had this in common, 
that they disputed the claim of the Christian Church 
to be the legitimate successor of the Patriarchs and 


* 3rd ed. p. 309. 
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the Prophets, and this was a claim that it was vital 
for the Church to make.’’* 

It was a vital claim for the Church to make because 
it was Jesus’ own idea of His relationto the past. In 
St. Luke’s account of the walk to Emmaus and of our 
Lord’s subsequent appearance at Jerusalem are the 
following passages: “ Then He said to them: O 
foolish, and slow of heart to believe in all the things 
which the prophets have spoken. . . . And beginning 
at Moses and all the prophets, He interpreted to them 
in all the scriptures the things concerning Himself. . .. 
And He said to them: These are the words which | 
spoke to you while I was yet with you, that all things 
must needs be fulfilled, which are written in the Law 
of Moses, and in the prophets and in the psalms 
concerning Me. Then He opened their understanding, 
that they might understand the scriptures.” (St. 
Luke xxiv. 25, 27, 44-46). That is intentionally 
represented by the evangelist as the last work of the 
risen Christ, the interpretation of the Old Testament. 
Moreover, the effort after emphasis in the enumeration 
is apparent ; He takes the whole of the Old Testament, 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms, and points out 
in it, as a whole, evidences of a great divine scheme 
of which He is the Aim and the End. We cannot 
separate Jesus, or understand Him, apart from the 

ast. 
. That is why, for instance, St. Luke, as he ends his 
gospel with Jesus’ interpretation, and consecration, of 
the past, so also begins it with the Temple. He intends 
to link up his story with the past ; he is dealing with 
the history of Salvation, of God’s mercy to man, and 
though he is convinced that the phase with which he 
is immediately concerned is the final and crowning 
phase of that history, he is convinced also that it really 
crowns, and does not deny, its own beginnings. It 
* Op. cit. p. 307. 
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The Song of Deborah 


is for the same reason also that the same writer is 
careful to give us in the seventh chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles the extremely brilliant interpretation 
of their history (to put it at the lowest) which St. 
Stephen gave to the council of the Jews—or the various 
speeches of Peter and Paul on the same subject. 

Much patient labour has been spent by moderns 
on the study of our Lord’s life in the light of the country, 
the times, and the race to which He belonged. This 
attempt to return to the historical Jesus (as the phrase 
is), this desire to individualize His figure, to put Him 
back in His due environment, is all to the good. It 
is certainly an approach to a scientific method, and at 
the same time to that of the Church. Though at all 
times there have been spiritually-minded Christians 
inclined to the Docetic heresy, the heresy, namely, 
that Jesus Christ was not in reality but only in appear- 
ance a human being, the Church has enshrined within 
her Bible the, narratives in which He appears as very 
man as well as very God. Over against the epigram : 
“He was not a man but only a god,” she sets her 
affirmation : ‘‘ The Word was made flesh.’’* 

What has this to do with the Old Testament ? 
Well, in words already quoted, Professor Burkitt 
warns us that Marcion’s denial of the reality of our 
Lord’s body as being in any sense true flesh and blood 
was closely allied with that heretic’s rejection of the 
Old Testament history. Jesus was of the seed of David 
according to the flesh; even from a human point of 
view the Old Testament was a large part of His 
environment, and from Jesus’ point of view their 
relations were far higher. It is dangerous to separate 
Jesus at any point from history. An insight into the 


* Docetism is always cropping up in some form or other. For 
an account of the most recent movement to mythologize Jesus Christ 
see Lagrange: Le Sens du Christianisme d’aprées l Exégéese Alle- 
mande, p. 309 ff. 
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Old Testament history is necessary, if not for the being, 
at least for the well-being of faith. 

That is our excuse for making a humble attempt 
to comment on certain points in the history of Israel. 
The history of Israel is the history of Revelation. That 
is to say, not only was true revelation given to the Jews, 
but also the course of that revelation is, to speak 
generally, set in connection with a certain definite 
course or series of outward events, events verifiable 
by the ordinary canons of historical criticism. We 
a then to take certain points in the history of 
srael, and to begin with the Song of Deborah as 
given in the fifth chapter of the Book of Judges. 


THE SONG OF DEBORAH 


(JUDGES V.) 


G. F. Moore: Judges (International Critical Com- 
mentary), 2nd ed. Edinburgh, 1898. 

PERE LaGRANGE : Le Livre des Fuges. Paris, 1903. 

C. F. Burney: The Book of Judges. London, 1918. 


We begin with the Song of Deborah for several 
reasons. There is no doubt about its interest as 
literature. “‘ The Song of Deborah,” says Moore, “ is 
unsurpassed in Hebrew literature in all the great 

ualities of poetry, and holds a high place among 


riumphal Odes in the literature of the world.” 
Moreover, its historical value can hardly be exaggerated. 
It is admitted by all competent critics that the Song 
is contemporaneous with the event of which it sings. 
It gives us a cross-section in the history of Israel at 
an important point, namely, not long after the Israelites’ 
entrance into Canaan, a point moreover from which it 
is easy to work backwards or forwards. So vivid is 
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the poem that a certain event of the first half of the 
twelfth century B.C. passes before us as in a living 
picture. ; mie ay ; 

Our intention being in the first place simply the 
setting out of what is established, we shall not scruple 
to se full use of the works quoted at the head of 
this section. There is no need to recommend Pére 
Lagrange’s commentary on The Book of judges ; it 
has long been known as a work of the first rank. The 
quite recent one by the Rev. Dr. Burney is certainly 
by far the best commentary in English ; as a collection 
of material for the early history of Israel in the light 
of recent research it is also extremely valuable. The 
author is an English Churchman, and his treatment 
is reverent, though naturally a Catholic could not 
endorse many of his statements. The same remark 
applies to. Moore’s scholarly volume in the Jnter- 
national Critical Commentary. 

The original Hebrew text of the Song has unfortun- 
ately suffered somewhat in transmission, more especi- 
ally in the middle part of the poem. To remedy this 
defect, scholars have recourse to emendations, based 
either on the ancient Versions (especially the Greek) 
or, in default of such support, on reasonable conjecture. 
The Douay version is a translation from the Vulgate, 
which again was a Latin translation made by St. 
Jerome from a Hebrew text; the textual difficulties 
which the saint encountered in this particular poem 
account for its obscurity and, in parts, unintelligibility 
in our English Catholic version. For this reason we 
give below a translation based, except in one or two 
—* on the text as arranged and emended by 

tre Lagrange. We adopt also his divisions. It 
should be noted that the differences between the 
emendations proposed by different scholars in no 
wise affect the general conclusions to be drawn from 
the poem. 
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The poem falls into three main divisions, each 
with its sub-divisions. 


I 


(First appears the chief dramatis persona, Yahweh, God of 
Israel ; then immediately is given the gloomiest of pictures of Israel's 
condition before Deborah’s call to arms, followed at once—for 
greater contrast—by all the brilliancy of the triumphal cortege.) 


3. Hear,.O ye kings, 
Give ear, O ye princes, 
I—of Yahweh* I will sing, 
I will sing praise to Yahweh, God of Israel. 


(Yahweh and His people.) 

. Yahweh, when thou wentest forth out of Seir, 
When thou marchedst out of the field of Edom, 
The earth quaked, 

The clouds dropped water, 

. The mountains shook at the presence of Yahweh, 

At the presence of Yahweh, God of Israel. 


(The oppression of the Israelites by the Caananites.) 
. In the days of Shamgar ben-Anath, 
In the days of . . . caravans ceased, 
And wayfarers took roundabout paths, 
. There was no lead in Israel, 
Till thou didst arise, Deborah, 
Till thou didst arise as a mother in Israel. 
. There was not then to be seen one shield for five cities, 
Nor one spear among forty thousand in Israel. 


(The Triumph after the battle).t 
. My mind turns to the chiefs of Israel, 
To those that volunteered among the people of Yahweh, 


* The usual form ‘“‘ Jehovah ” is certainly wrong, while “ Yah- 
weh ”’ is almost certainly right. 

+ The poet here pictures the Israelite sheikhs as they ride in 
triumphal procession after the victory. As they ride along they are 
acclaimed by the people lined up. These are standing among the 
norias, because places planted with trees are used as meeting- 
places, and in Palestine plantations of trees need a good water 
supply. Cf. Lagrange, p. 89. Burney’s objection, therefore, to 
Lagrange’s translation—‘‘ it remains an enigma why these military 
operations should be carried out at the places of drawing watet 
(p. 126)—is beside the point ; there is no question in this verse of 
military operations. 
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10. Riding upon fair she-asses, 
Sitting on rich carpets, 
And walking along a way strewn with green, 
11. To the shouts of those who stand in line among the norias.* 
There do they sing of the righteous acts of Yahweh, 
The righteous acts of Yahweh who has led Israel. 


II 


(Having thus set the Israelites’ triumphant march over against 
their previous oppression, the poet GOES BACK to the preliminaries 
of the fight. He calls on Deborah to rouse the warriors, and Barak to 
take vengeance on his enemies, then gives a list of the volunteers, 
followed by reproaches addressed to the ‘‘ slackers.’’ Follow the 
kings of Canaan—the fight—the rout.) 


12. Awake, awake, Deborah, with thy war-song, 
Awake, rouse the people in their thousands ! 
Arise, Barak, in thy strength, 
Take captive thy captors, O son of Abinoam ! 
(The heroes.) 
. Then did a remnant of a people march down against the 
mighty, 
The people of Yahweh marched for His sake as heroes ; 
. From Ephraim captains are in the valley, 
Thy brother Benjamin is among thy people, 
From Machir have come chiefs, 
And from Zebulun wielders of the marshal’s staff. 
. The princes of Issachar are with Deborah, 
And Barak has loosed his footmen into the valley. 


(The ‘‘slackers’’ contrasted with the heroes.) 
By the watercourses of Reuben 
Great are the troubles of mind. 
. Why hast thou remained among the sheep-folds, 
Listening to the playing of the flute among the flocks ? 
. Gilead remains settled beyond Jordan, 
And abides quietly by his creeks. 
. While Zebulun is a people that jeopards its life to the death, 
And Naphtali, on the heights overlooking the plain. 


* “Noria. A device for raising water . . . consisting of a 
revolving chain of pots which are filled below and{discharged when 
they come to the top .. . from its extreme simplicity, seems to 
have been the invention of the most remote antiquity.” (New 
Oxford Dictionary.) 
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(The fight ; rout of the Canaanites.) 

19. Then did the kings of Canaan begin the fight, 

At Taanach, by the waters of Megiddo : 
20. From heaven on high did fight the stars, 

From their paths they fought against Sisera. 
21. The torrent Kishon swept them away 

It stood against them, the torrent Kishon. 
22. Then did horsehoofs pound the earth 

In the galloping, the galloping of his chargers.* 


III 


(The village of Meroz is cursed, as a fotl to the blessing of Jacl, 
with whom is contrasted Sisera’s harem waiting for his return, 
The poet’s cry of triumph.) 


23. Curse ye Meroz, said the angel of Yahweh, 
Curse ye bitterly the inhabitants thereof, 
For they came not to the help of Yahweh, 
To the help of Yahweh among the heroes. 


(Jael and Sisera). 

. Blessed among women be Jael, 

Among tent-dwelling women shall she be blessed ! 
. He asked water, she gave him milk, 

In a lordly dish she offered him cream. 

Her left hand she put to the peg, 
. Her right hand to the workmen’s hammer, 

She struck Sisera, she crushed his head, 

She shattered and pierced through his temples. 
. At her feet he sank down, he fell, he lay, 

Where he sank down, there he lay dead. 


(Sisera’s harem.) 
. Through the window she leans and looks, 
The mother of Sisera through the lattice : 
“‘ Why is his car so long in coming, 
Why tarry the hoofbeats of his chariots ? ” 
. The wisest of her princesses answers her, 
Yea, she returns answer to herself : 
. “No doubt he will be now dividing the spoil, 
A wench, two wenches to every man ! 
For Sisera a robe, two coloured robes, 
A scarf, two embroidered scarves for his neck.” 


* These two lines refer, of course, not to the charge, but to the 
precipitate flight, of the Canaanite chariots. 
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(Envot.) 
31. So perish all thine enemies, O Yahweh, 
But let them that love Thee be as the sun when he goeth 
forth in his might. 


Moore’s comment on vv. 28-31 is worth quoting : 
“With the vision of the king lying dead at the feet 
of his slayer still before our eyes, the poet transports 
us to Sisera’s palace, where the queen-mother is 
anxiously watching for her son’s return. ‘The presenti- 
ment of evil which she herself stifles; the sanguine 
confidence of the ladies of her court, who see in imagina- 
tion the division of the booty, an Israelite maiden 
or two for each man, and abundance of the richly-dyed 
and embroidered stuffs which they themselves prize so 
highly—all this is depicted with inimitable skill. 
Their light-hearted anticipations form a striking con- 
trast to the ill-suppressed forebodings of the mother’s 
heart, and the whole scene produces on the reader, 
who knows the ghastly reality, an incomparable effect. 
Lowth justly says that there is nothing in literature 
more perfect in its kind than these verses. It is only 
modern sentimentality that can discover in this passage 
the note of a woman’s pity for the mother of the fallen 
king. It is the pitilessness of triumph ; we need not 
say the exultation of gratified revenge. . . . With 
consummate art the poet breaks off, leaving to the 
imagination of the reader, who knows all, the terrible 
revelation of the truth. ... So perish all thine 
enemies!” (pp. 167, 169). 

LuKE WALKER, O.P. 


(To be continued.) 
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